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sisted, and Napoleon's cause was lost; then a camp was to
"be formed at Melun, and the Due de Berri was to command
it; the Marechal Ney having sworn fidelity to Louis xvin.
This last, which was true, seemed the best chance, for Ney
was beloved by the soldiers. Then followed a review of all
the royal guards and regiments in Paris, 10,000 or 12,000
men, in the Carrousel in front of the balcony of the Tuileries,
in which the fat old Louis waddled out in his velvet boots to
be saluted by the loyal troops.

"I attended on that occasion, and never saw such a
farce. The soldiers of the line surrounding the National
Guards were all cracking jokes with each other; and though
they still wore the white cockade, they were evidently all
dying to mount the tricolor."

He went to see his friend at Court, the young Comte de
Clermont, and found him fully aware of the fact that the
army would not stand by the King, and that resistance was
therefore hopeless. Evidently Paris was no longer a desir-
able domicile for an English officer. De Clermont advised
him to leave at once. The English visitors were already in
rapid flight thronging the usual road to Calais, and hiring
every available conveyance that would take them to the
coast. Captain Murchison rightly conjectured that by mak-
ing a detour by way of Be"thune and St. Omer, he would
have some chance of securing post-horses, and reaching
Calais. Not without some risk, however, could English
travellers make their way along the roads of Prance at that
time. Coming out of Be'thune he met the head of an in-
fantry regiment, which, from the narrowness of the roadway,
had to pass the carriage in single file. " ' Que sont ces
Messieurs,' they cried out; ' Ce sont des------d'Anglais.y, when more news had
